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Notes on Grammatical Terminology 


By Brian Kelly 


Director of Studies, British Institute, Madrid 


In paragraph 9 of his New English Grammar, Henry Sweet remarks 
that the main object of practical grammar is to give—or rather, help 


“\ to give—a mastery of foreign languages. (The italics are mine). It 
.y| follows from this that the terminology used in a grammar should be of 





a kind that will help the student, and not hinder him. If the terminology 
is misleading, the main purpose of practical grammar is defeated. 


Most English grammatical terms are of Latin origin, and the following 


d| notes are offered mainly as a help to teachers of English in the Latin 
°!) countries. But they will also be of use to teachers in other lands. 


If we tell a Latin that a certain verb is in the perfect tense he will, 


ing| if he is a Spaniard for instance, quite naturally think of his own tiempo 
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perfecto, especially as the word-for-word translation into his own 
language of J have been married produces a perfect tense. The point is, 
what does a Latin understand by a perfect tense ? The Spanish Royal, 
Academy’s Gramatica de la Lengua Espanola (paragraph 288) divide; 
the verb-tenses into two classes—those that express an action as not 
terminated, and those that express it as terminated. Under the latter 
category come all the perfect tenses. , Paragraph 291 of the same work 
goes on to say that the perfect tense expresses an action which has just, 
been finished, or one whose consequences still subsist at the time of 
speaking. Thus the answer to the question why don’t you get married i 
might be, because I have been married! This answer brings out the fact 
that the consequences of a past experience still survive in the speaker’s 
present psychological state. 

So far, so good. The trouble begins when a student is faced with a) 
statement like John has been married five years. The verb in this sentence, 
he is told, is also in the perfect tense. In view of what has just been 
said, it will not be unnatural for him to conclude that John is either 
divorced or a widower. The real idea behind the English sentence is, 
of course, that of a continuous state (marriage) which stretches from 4 
point of past time right into the present. A Latin must use the present 
tense-form to express this idea in his own language. A Spaniard’s 
version, translated word for word, would be either zt makes five year: 
that Fohn is married or Fohn carries five years married. One is sometimes 
treated to sentences of this kind in translations, and occasionally in 
compositions. 

The same difficulty arises in the case of the English so-called 
pluperfect and future-perfect tenses. With his preconceived notion: 
about the nature of the perfect tense, the statement 7m 1945 Fohn ha: 
been there ten years is either unintelligible to a Latin, or if it means 
anything, can only mean that the stay terminated during or befor: 
1945. So also, in his view, on Monday Fohn will have been there ten 
years must necessarily mean that John’s ten-year stay will finish on or 
before Monday. Even fairly advanced pupils sometimes have difficulties 
with these tenses, especially in translation. Comparatively few learn| 
to use them spontaneously. 


All teachers must have noticed the Latin tendency to say, I have been 
in England ten years ago. This occurs when the Latin is thinking of the 
consequences of the visit which have survived into the present. In the 
Romance languages the perfect-tense can be modified by an adverb 
of known-past time. In English we cannot associate such an advert 
with the perfect-tense form, even when the action described has at| 

| 
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influence on the present. In such a case, we have to use the preterite- 
indefinite form, though the meaning may be that which a Latin gives 
to a perfect tense. We have to say, J was in England ten years ago. 

As he is laying down his pen at the end of writing a letter an 
Englishman may say, well, I’ve finished it at last. In similar cases, 
Romance-speakers would also use the perfect-tense. But if the English- 
man is questioned about the letter a little later he may alter the sentence 
slightly and say, I’ve just finished it. A Spaniard in this case would 
not use the perfect-tense form in his own language. He would use the 
simple present-tense of the verb acabar (finish), and the sentence 
translated literally into English would be, J finish to write it. Sometimes 
Spaniards do so translate it. 

In giving Latin names to the forms which make up the conjugation 
of the English verb, grammarians have so far been guided too much 
by structural resemblances to the Latin tenses, and too little by any 
similarity in their usage. It may be argued that structural resemblance 
is the basis of almost all scientific classification. It is; but it is also 
true that the conventional scientific method is not always applicable 
to the problems of practical life—or of practical grammar. It would 
not be practicable to offer a peasant a zebra when he wants a donkey, 
on the ground that both belong to the genus equus, and are structurally 
the same. The peasant wants a domesticated draught-animal, and is 
not interested in a zebra’s physical characteristics if the animal cannot 
be used to do the work he.wants it to do. 

To make grammar of practical use to students, therefore, it would 
seem necessary to give each verb-form a separate name for each separate 
use that it has. As it is often the adverb that indicates the real tense of a 
verb in English, the adverb should be included in the conjugation when 
necessary. 

1. Perfect tense (very recent past) 
(Acabo de) 
I have just been there. 
You have just been there. 
He has just been there. 


2. Past-to-present tense. 3. Perfect tense (Indefinite past time). 
(Estoy) (He estado 
I have been here for five years. I have been here before. 
You have been here for five years. You have been here before. 
He has been here for five years. He has been here before. : 
4. Historic tense. 5. Perfect tense (Definite past time). 
(Estuve) (He estado) 
I was at a dance yesterday. I was in England ten years ago. 
You were at a dance yesterday. You were in England ten years ago. 
He was at a dance yesterday. He was in England ten years ago. 
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. Past-to-past tense. 
(Estaba) 

In 1940 I had been here for five 
years. 

In 1940 you had been here for five 
years. 

In 1940 he had beerf here for five 
years. 


. Past-to-future tense. 


At ten o’clock I shall have been 
here an hour. 
At ten o’clock you will have been 
here an hour. 
At ten o’clock he will have. been 
here an hour. 


7. Pluperfect tense. 


(Habia estado) 
I found my way because I had 
been there before. 
You found your way because you 
had been there before. 
He found his way because he had 
been there before. 


. Future perfect tense. 


(Habré estado) 
At ten o’clock I shall have been 
there and back. 
At ten o’clock you will have been 
there and back. 
At ten o’clock he will have been 
there and back. 





Teachers who make the experiment will find it pedagogically more 
effective to drill students thoroughly in tenses 1 and 2 before tense 3 is 
attacked. Tense 5 should be taught before tense 4, tense 6 before tense 
7, and tense 8 before tense 9. 

For tense 4 the term historic may perhaps be thought better than 
preterite, because it may check the tendency of Romance-speakers to 
use our simple-present form in the same way as their historic-present 
in vivid narrative. The historic-present exists, of course, in English ; 
but its use by Latins should be discouraged. It tends to make them 
write like Ramon Dunyan. 

Tense 5 might be called alternatively The Influential-past Tense 
(definite past time). 

We now come to the thorny problem of the so-called continuous or 
progressive tenses ; that is, verb-forms combining a tense of the verb 
to be with a present participle, e.g., He is living in the country. 

There are various objections to the use of the terms continuous and 
progressive as names for these tenses. In the first place, as Sweet points 
out in paragraph 283 of the work already quoted, the verb in he lives 
in the country indicates a state much more enduring than that implied 
by the periphrastic form. He is living in the country may describe a 
temporary stay. 

It is also said that the periphrastic-present indicates an action which 
began before the present moment and will finish after it, and that it 
should therefore be called a continuous tense. It is true that all actions 
performed in time have a certain duration, even that described in 
Fohn 1s switching off the light. But in general, foreign students of English 
will not appreciate such hair-splitting; and Italian, Spanish, and 
Portuguese pupils are compietely misled by it. The Spanish Royal 
Academy’s Grammar, for instance, makes it clear in paragraph 456 
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that the English sentence Fohn is throwing himself out of the window 
cannot be translated into Spanish with a periphrastic form, because 
the action of throwing oneself out of a window is of very short duration. 
If we give the periphrastic form a name which leads a student to. 
believe that the use is the same in English and in the Romance languages, 
we must not be surprised to find that Latins are so prone to use 
throws instead of is throwing in translating the last example given. 

Even the sentence I am always switching off the light does not express 
continuity so well as the sentence I have been here for ten years. Indeed, 
the past-to-present tense has much more right than the periphrastic 
present to the name continuous. I am always switching off the light 
expresses irregularly recurrent action. 

It is important that students should understand from the very 
beginning that the idea of continuity is not essential to the periphrastic 
present-tense. 


10. Present tense (actual). 
I am (now) switching off the light. 
You are (now) switching off the light. 
He is (now) switching off the light. 
11. Present tense (habitual). 
I switch the light off every night. 
You switch the light off every night. 
He switches the light off every night. 
12. Present tense (recurrent). 
I am always switching off the light. 
You are always switching off the light. 
He is always switching off the light. 

It can be pointed out to students that in tense 10 the adverb in 
brackets is not essential, because the form of the verb itself indicates 
that the action expressed coincides with the moment of speaking. 
It is, indeed, shorter (using moment in a lodse sense). It normally 
takes longer to say that one is switching off a light than it does to 
perform the action. 

Actual is a useful name for Tense 10. Even if a Latin does not know 
that it usually means rea/ in modern English, the name will still be 
informative. 

In the conjugation of tense 10 a verb describing a very short action 
should always be chosen. 

The use of the future tense is not quite the same, though the idea 
of continuity is still not essential. We can say either J shall see you 
tomorrow or I shall be seeing you tomorrow, but there is a difference of 
meaning. The second of the two examples implies that the seeing 
will take place in the normal course of events. For this reason J shall 
be seeing you tomorrow has often a familiar touch. If we are to believe 
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the films, American gangsters sometimes use it to their victims, who 
find it irritating. 

This future tense can also be used of a future action which coincides 
with another, e.g., You will be sleeping when I get up. 

The use of the historic tense is similar. A statement like J was 
talking to the King yesterday implies that the speaker holds conversation 
with the King as a matter of course. This periphrastic tense is often 
used by snobs to insinuate familiarity with the great. 

The combination of a present participle with the tenses of the verb 
to be which express continuous action between two points of time is 
the next case to consider. We can have sentences like : 

I have (now) been working for ten hours. 
Tomorrow I shall have been travelling for ten days. 


I had been travelling for ten days when the accident happened. 
I have been opening and shutting doors for ten hours. 


It is not exactly that we use longer forms to express continuity. 
That is already done by the shorter forms, e.g., I have now worked 
for ten hours. The longer form does, however, bring out more clearly 
the idea of duration or of recurrent action. 


13. Normal-future tense. 
I shall be seeing you tomorrow. 
You will be seeing me tomorrow, 
He will be seeing you tomorrow. 


14. Future tense (coincidental action). 
I shall be sleeping when he arrives. 
You will be sleeping when he arrives. 
He will be sleeping when you arrive. 
15. Normal-past tense. 
I was talking to the King yesterday. 
You were talking to the King yesterday. 
He was talking to the King yesterday. 
16. Past tense (coincidental action). 
I was talking to a policeman when the bomb burst. 
You were talking to a policeman when the bomb burst. 
He was talking to a policeman when the bomb burst. 


17. Past-to-present tense (continuity stressed). 
I have (now) been working for ten hours. 
You have (now) been working for ten hours. 
He has (now) been working for ten hours. 
18. Past-to-past tense (continuity stressed). 
I had (then) been working for ten hours. 
You had (then) been working for ten hours. 
He had (then) been working for ten hours. 
19, Past-to-future tense (continuity stressed). 
Tofmorrow I shall have been working for ten days. 
Tomorrow you will have been working for ten days. 
Tomorrow he will have been working for ten days. 
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English Language Studies in Portugal 


By R. E. Ockenden 
History 


Although England and Portugal have been allies since the fourteenth 
century, Portuguese culture has been mainly influenced by the French, 
and it is only recently that attention has been paid to English studies. 


The first mention of English language teaching is found in the 
statutes of a Lisbon school, the Colégio dos. Nobres, dated 1761. These 
provided for the teaching of French, Italian and English “ on account 
of the great profit which the pupils can derive from the many good 
books which are written in the aforesaid languages.” It is most unlikely, 
however, that anything was done to implement these statutes, and it 
is not until 1836 that further attempts were made to introduce English 
as a school subject. A number of important reforms were made, and 
the government tried to establish a state system of secondary education, 
in which French and English were to be compulsory subjects. The 
study of English was proposed in recognition of the help which our 
forces had given tc end the civil wars between D. Pedra and D. Miguel 
in 1834, and it is interesting to note that English language teaching was 
to a great extent influenced by political considerations in Portugal 
throughout the nineteenth century. A few state schools were founded 
in the years following 1836, but there is no evidence that modern 
languages were taught, and, in any case, there is no reference to English 
in an education decree of 1844. No doubt there were insuperable 
difficulties in obtaining teachers for this subject. 


Some important changes were made by decree in 1860, and approved 
three years later. All secondary schools were divided into two categories, 
or classes. Schools of the first class, situated in the largest towns, had 
to teach French for five hours a week during the first year of the course, 
end English for five hours a week during the second year. No provision 
was made for modern languages in schools of the second class, which 
were of course far more numerous. In 1872, French was extended to 
all secondary schools, whereas English was still restricted to schools 
of the first class. The increasing importance of Germany at that time 
was acknowledged by the introduction of German as an additional 
compulsory subject in schools of the first class. In 1880, German 
was made an alternative to English. Even more significant of German 
influence were the changes made in 1895. The full secondary school 
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to the fifth year, and German from the third to the seventh year, both 
languages being compulsory. English, however, was made an optional 
subject, except for those pupils who did not intend to take the full 
seven-year course. The natural consequence was that the study of 
English was competely neglected. 


Fortunately, this system did not last long. A further change was 
made in 1905, when English was again made an alternative to German, 
to be studied from the second to the fifth or seventh year of the course, 
with three or four hours each week. Almost all the pupils preferred to 
take English rather than German, apparently because it was considered 
an easier language. The foundation of the Portuguese Republic in 
1910 brought with it several educational reforms, the most important 
being the establishment of Arts Faculties at Coimbra and Lisbon 
Universities ; before this time there had been practically no modern 
language teaching of any kind in the universities. In succeeding years 
several technical and commercial schools were built, and girls were 
encouraged to enter for the secondary school courses. In 1926 a further 
change was made, and again English suffered at the expense of German, 


as all three languages—French, English and German—became com- — 


pulsory school subjects. 


Finally we come to the secondary school system established in 1936, 
which in essentials remains the same today. French is now taught in 
all secondary schools for five hours a week during the first three years, 
and its place is then taken by either German or English for three hours 
a week during the next three years. 


English Studies in State Schools and Universities Today 


Portugal is a small country with a population of only seven and a 
half million inhabitants. Compulsory education has in theory been in 
force since 1844, but in effect there have never been sufficient schools 
for the whole population. Illiteracy is not uncommon, and most people 
receive no formal education after the age of 11. 


As in England, the educational system may be considered in three 
stages: Primary, Secondary and University. Primary schools accept 
children from the ages of 7 to 11 or 12, and no foreign languages are 
taught. Secondary schools receive boys and girls at the age of 10 or 
11 on the results of a competitive entrance examination. There are } 
State and Private Secondary schools, but both are under the strict 
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control of the Ministry of Education. The curriculum and text-books 
in all schools are the same, and private school pupils are required to 
take the official examinations of the state schools. 


The full secondary school course is for seven years, and is divided 
into three parts. An examination must be passed at the end of each 
part. The only foreign language studied during the first part (Years 1-3) 
is French. In the second part (Years 4-6) French is discontinued, and 
English or German is taken, according to the preference of the pupil. 
Three hours a week are devoted to this language, and most pupils 
choose English.* In the third part (Year 7) no foreign languages are 
studied. It follows, therefore, that most secondary school pupils 
study English for three years, usually between the ages of 14 and 17. 


There are also a few commercial schools for pupils of secondary 
school age, and Commercial English is taken for three or four years, 
the complete school course lasting five years. 


At the age of 17 or 18, pupils who have successfully completed the 
secondary school course may take the entrance examination to a 
University. Portugal has three universities, at Coimbra, Lisbon and 
Oporto ; but only Coimbra and Lisbon have Arts Faculties (Faculdades 
de Letras). Moreover, English can only be studied in conjunction with 
German, and the course is known as Germanic Philology (Filologia 
Germanica). The course for a degree (Licenciatura) lasts for four years, 
English being studied for the first three, but almost all students take 
an additional year for the preparation of their dissertation. Besides the 
lectures in English and German, students are compelled to attend 
lectures and pass examinations in a number of other subjects, including 
the History of Portuguese Discoveries, Portuguese Literature and 
Philology, Elementary Greek, and Contemporary Philosophy. This 
course in Germanic Philology does not attract a large number of 
students, as there are few openings for modern language graduates, 
apart from the teaching profession. Altogether there are about 150 
students at the present time in these courses at Coimbra and Lisbon. 
Women students greatly outnumber the men. 


Advanced courses in English are also given at a state Technical 
University in Lisbon (Instituto Superior de Ciéncias Econdmicas e 
Financetras). 


*In the year 1946-47, at one of the largest state secondary schools in Coimbra, there 
were 352 pupils studying English, and only 5 studying German. Many schools no 
longer provide courses in German. 
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After taking their first university degree, students may go on to 
study for a Doctorate (Doutoramento). For this degree they must 
prepare a thesis on English or German philology or literature. There 
are, however, very few post-graduate students of Germanic Philology. 
Those who wish to become teachers must pursue a course in Education 
at the university, and attend for two years at a state school in Coimbra 
or Lisbon as student-teachers (estagidrios). Formerly additional classes 
in English were provided for these students by arrangement with the 
British Council, but these have now been discontinued.* 

It will be realized that the chief drawback to the teaching of English 
in the present educational system is that only three years are devoted 
to this language in the secondary school course, and that it is dis- 
continued in the final year. It is most unfortunate, too, that at the 
universities English can only be studied in conjunction with German 
and other subjects. 

Text-Books and Methods 

The text-books employed in secondary schools are prescribed by 
the Ministry of Education, and as the final examinations are based on 
these books, the methods employed in teaching English are usually 
determined by them. 

Formerly the text-book authorized for the first two years of English 
(4th and 5th years of the school course) was a Método de Inglés, by 
J. A. Ferreira. This is still used in some schools, but is now largely 
superseded by a recent book, A New Practical English Course for 
Students, by Maria Teixeira de Oliveira. For the third year of English 
(6th year of the school course), the book employed is a book of extracts, 
Selecta Inglesa para os Liceus, by M. I. Anacleto and L. S. Machado. 
Other books may be used to supplement the teaching, but they are 
rarely used. In the commercial schools the official text-book is 
Commercial English, by J. A. Ferreira. 

The mcthod employed is a compromise one, well suited to pupils 
beginning English at the age of 14 or 15. It begins by teaching the 
international phonetic symbols, but from the first pupils are introduced 
\6 crdinary English spelling, with phonetic transcriptions and 


Portuguese equivalents.t About forty lessons have to be covered in | 


* During the session 1946-47 at Coimbra, there were only two student-ieachers i 
Germanic Philology, out of a total of twenty-three. 

+ At the end of Ferreira’s book there are nearly thirty pages of phonetic transcriptions 
of selected lessons, revised by Prof. Daniel Jones and Miss L. Armstrong.. The more 
recent book has only two pages of phonetic transcriptions, and it seems probable that 
less attention is now paid to phonetics in many schools. It is interesting to note that 
pupils are not usually taught the phonetic symbols when they learn French at the 
beginning of their secondary school course. 
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t each of the first two years. The newer official book is well printed, 
e and has some good drawings and photographs, many of them provided 
, by the British Council. Each lesson consists of a passage of continuous 
n English, usually dealing with some aspect of English life. Most of 
4 these are very well chosen, especially those for the second year of the 
., course. A few simple rhymes and poems are given, and letter-writing 
1s introduced at the end of the book. A vocabulary of new words is 

provided for the earlier lessons, but is dispensed with later. Gram- 
h matical.rules are deduced from the passage read at the beginning of 
d the lesson, and are printed in English and Portuguese. The exercises 
consist mainly of translation from and into English. Oral exercises 
re «are not given, being left to the discretion of the teacher, but as only 


va three hours each week can be devoted to the subject, oral work naturally 
tends to be neglected. 


The text-book for the third year consists entirely of extracts, about 
5y _ half of which are from standard English authors, mainly of the 18th 
yn 2nd 19th centuries. The others are compilations and extracts from 
ly modern English text-books, illustrating British life and institutions. 

There are no notes or exercises. It is true that teachers can make 

| UP suitable exercises for their pupils, but when a whole book of rather 

" _ difficult English has to be covered in one year, there is a great temp- 

Y tation for them to confine their attention merely to translation and 

commentary in Portuguese. Free composition in English is very rarely 
ch attempted in secondary schools. 


ts, Pupils are not allowed to miss any year of the course, so that a 
jo. brilliant pupil cannot be promoted more rapidly. The only official 
examination takes place at the end of the three years’ course. Until 
is recently this was a state examination, the same written paper being 
set for the whole country. Since 1945, however, various groups of 
yils | Schools have drawn up their own papers, so that it is no longer possible 
the | to fix standards for the whole country. The examination in most 
sed | cases now consists of translation from and into English, with one or 
und | two questions on the subject-matter. Dictionaries may be used, so 
| in | that there are no difficulties with the vocabulary. An oral test is also 
«iz, | held. For pupils who have studied at a state secondary school for the 
three years, the examination presents no difficulties.* 


» 
i 
oO 


ions = P s ; . — . 

nore | The course in English at the universities lasts for three years. It is 
a divided into English Literature and Practical English. Classes in 
the * In July 1944, there were 4,583 candidates for the secondary school examination 
| in English. Of these 3,378 passed and 1,205 failed. But of the 1,235 internal students 


| (i.c., pupils of the state schools) only 72 failed. 
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literature take three hours a week ; the lectures are given in Portuguese, 
and various text-books are studied, according to the wishes of the 
professor in charge of the course. Classes in Practical English take 
four hours a week; they are given in English, and the text-books 
used are mainly Eckersley’s Brighter English and England and the 
English. Much of the time, however, must be given up to oral work, 
essays, précis and translation. Students are required to pass written 
and oral examinations, set by the lecturers concerned, at the end of 
each year, but they are not definitely rejected until they have failed 
an examination three times. 


The teachers employed in the secondary schools are Portuguese 
graduates who have almost all followed the course of Germanic 
Philology at Coimbra or Lisbon University. A few of them have also 
studied in England with British Council scholarships, and many 
attend Holiday Courses in English arranged from time to time since 
1941 by the British Institute in Lisbon. At the universities the 
professors and lecturers are Portuguese graduates, with the exception 
of the lecturers in Practical English, who are English graduates 
appointed by arrangement with the British Council. 


Other English Language Teaching 


Outside the state system of secondary and university education, 
there are a few independent institutions engaged in promoting English 
studies. 


A school for children of English residents, with an English teacher, 


was founded at Lisbon in 1837, and continued with some difficulty 
until 1909. 


Portuguese children were very rarely admitted, owing to religious 
differences. There are now three modern English co-educational 


schools : St. Julian’s, at Carcavelos ; Queen Elizabeth’s, at Lisbon ; | 


and the British School, Oporto. The staff at these schools is partly | 


English and partly Portuguese. 





taken up to the Cambridge Higher School Certificate standard. The! 
Riley Institute, at Oporto, is a modern private establishment for) 


commercial English.* 


* The school of the convent of Bom Sucesso, at Belem, founded by Irish Dominicans | 


in 1834, is still a British institution, but follows the usual Portuguese secondary school 
curriculum. The English College at Lisbon, founded in 1628, is for training priests, 
and does not teach English. 
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The British Council has been active in Portugal since 1934, and opened 
its first Institute at Lisbon in 1938. This was followed by centres at 
Coimbra (1939) and Oporto (1943). These Institutes now have a 
total membership of over two thousand. Portuguese students of 
English, most of whom are studying for the Cambridge Lower and 
Proficiency Certificate Examinations, number over three hundred. 
In 1946 Portuguese students obtained sixty Lower Certificates and 
three Proficiency Certificates. All students must pass an entrance 
examination before being admitted to classes, and the standard of 
admission is being steadily raised. A large proportion of these students, 
especially at Coimbra, are university undergraduates who wish to learn 
English as an additional subject. Eckersley’s text-books are mainly 
employed, supplemented by readers and set books for examinations. 
Public lectures in English, in addition to various social activities, are 
regularly held at all the Institutes. 


Mention must be made of the Anglo-Portuguese News, a fortnightly 
bi-lingual periodical founded in 1937. During the war it published a 
large number of English lessons, and at the present time it prints in 
advance the text of the B.B.C. “ English by Radio”, with notes in 
Portuguese. Special English lessons for Portuguese were also given for 
a short time by two commercial wireless stations, Radio Renascenga 
and Radio Pérto. 


‘here can be no doubt that the the. Portuguese are fully aware of 
the importance of English, and that they are keen to learn the language. 
Unfortunately, the three-year course at the secondary schools does not 
give them a sufficient grounding, and few of them can afford to take 
private lessons. University students are sometimes discouraged from 
studying English by the fact that they must also learn German, which 
is a subject they have not taken at school. It is to be hoped, therefore, 
that before long greater facilities will be given for modern language 
teaching in the state system of education. 
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Principles of Vocabulary Control (3) 
By I. Morris 
Classification of Words 


Our enquiry into the problem of vocabulary selection began with 
an examination of ihe two most familiar lines of approach, the one 
aiming at the reduction of the whole vocabulary to the smallest possible 
dimensions, and the other leading to the establishment of a relative 
order of word values based on frequency of usage (mainly literary). 
It was shown that both approaches although conflicting were funda- 
mentally alike in their common adoption of the linguistic as contrasted 
with the didactic standpoint. Essential as it was, however, to investigate 
the respective viewpoints, such consideration is not necessarily the 
best starting point for the formulation of principles of selection. 

It will be recalled that our present awareness of the importance of 
vocabulary in the process of language learning derives from the 
comparatively new study of Semantics, that branch of Philology 
concerning itself with the signification of words. The appropriate 
starting point, therefore, for any discussion of word values is surely 
a preliminary consideration of the nature and purpose of words. The 
more we can learn about words and their relation to both Language 
and Speech,! the clearer must be the problem we are called upon to 
solve. 

When we reflect upon the use of words, we come to realise that in 
themselves they are nothing but sounds or marks. Convention has 
endowed sounds with the power to affect the mind by stimulating it to 
activity. When sounds, either singly or in combination, are capable of 
evoking mental concepts or emotions, or when they assist in achieving 
the same effect, they are considered to be words. Most words are signs 
or symbols used as pointers to indicate objects or notions conceived 
in the mind. What is represented by the sign may, for convenience, 
be termed the “ thing-meant ” or the “ referent.” It is well always 
to bear in mind that words primarily indicate mental fictions liable 
as such to misinterpretation. 

Whatever value words may be said to possess must lie in the use 
they are put to. If a word is used to evoke a concept, its value derives 
from the relative importance of that concept. Thus “ table ” in “a 
table of logarithms” or “a time-table” has obviously a different value 
from that of the same word-sign in “ the food is on the table.” To 
ascertain the relative values of words it is necessary, therefore, to 
compare word-signs that have essential features in common beyond their 
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form. For this purpose a classification of words must be made accord- 
ing to their main function and the nature of the concepts they evoke. 

The first division that suggests itself is that between “ referential ” 
and “ non-referential”’ words. By the latter is meant here? those words 
that are used for structural purposes to assist in the presentation or 
association of concepts. This comparatively small but highly important 
class comprises the words in the following grammatical categories : 

(a) The articles: a, an, the and the corresponding words some, 
all, any .. 

(6) prepositions: of, to,in... 

(c) conjunctions: and, or, if... 

(d) pronouns: who, that... 

(e) certain adverbs: mot, so, more... 

(f) the copula : be 

(g) auxiliary and defective verbs: do, will, may . 

(A) the verbs in collocation : get (up), make (out), give (in)... 

The common feature of all the words in this class is their function 
as grammatical aids. The value therefore of any particular item derives 
in the first place from the importance of the grammatical category it 
belongs to. Thus the presentation of the relative pronoun “whose” 
will depend on the speech stage which justifies the introduction of 
adjective clauses. Likewise the presentation of the conjunction “ if ”’ 
must be considered as the introduction of an adverbial clause ot 
condition. There can thus be no question that words used as gram- 
matical aids constitute a distinct class, calling for specific criteria of 
selection. 

We could be content with this dual classification did not examination 
reveal the desirability of further distribution. It will be recalled that 
‘ referential ’ words are words capable of evoking concepts. When we 
examine the nature of these concepts we find that they are of two dis- 
tinct orders: they may be either mental images of concrete objects 
susceptible of sensory appreciation, e.g. John, man, dog, table, camera, 
or abstract notions not visualised but apprehended by the mind, e.g. 
beauty, beautiful, beautifully, beautify; friend, father, poet. 

It may perhaps be argued that the so-called concrete words (other 
than the names of persons*) really indicate abstract notions, since they 
do not point to a specific entity,.i.e., a particular man, dog, table, but 
rather to the qualities possessed in common by these objects. To do 
so, however, would be to pursue the enquiry beyond the immediate 
purpose. We are concerned here with the fact that the words of this 
class do evoke images of concrete objects and that any particular mental 
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picture is a satisfactory “ referent ” for the word as commonly used. 
This means that we are taking the words in the sense of “‘ a man ” 
“a dog ” “a table ” and not as “ man ” “ dog ” “ table,” which are 
truly “ shorthand ” words for a set of qualities. However, the point is 
well worth taking up, since it sheds light on methods of word-treatment 
and will help us later in adopting criteria of selection. 

The distinction between “ concrete ” and “ abstract ” concepts is 
primarily a matter of simplicity of identification. It is easy to identify 
an object that can be visualised. A pictorial illustration or the cor- 
responding name in the vernacular leads to satisfactory identification. 
What should be noted in particular is that the composition of the 
object, however intricate, does not render the concept at all complex, 
since it 1s always visualised as a whole. It follows, then, that all name 
words that represent picturable objects or other physical entities 
familiar to the learner are equally “‘ simple”. Here then we have a 
common feature for a class of words—simplicity of reference. 

Can we say of “ abstract ” words that they too are equally “ simple ” ? 
We cannot, because an “‘ abstract ” word is usually a shorthand term 
for a complex of notions which calls for analysis. Obvious notional 
compounds are words like undoubtedly, innumerable, composition, 
interference, satisfactory, indispensable, but even an apparently simple 
word such as walk compounds dual notion, since it implies both 
movement and the use of the feet. (Cf. enter—go in, depart—go away, 
approach—go to, consider—think about.) To understand “ abstract ” 
words, that is, to find the “ referent,” it is essential to analyse the 
notions compounded by them. The fewer the notional elements, the 
*“‘ simpler ” is the word. Here then is a criterion of selection which is 
peculiar to this class. 

Having established grounds for allocating words to three main 
classes, we may now proceed to a more detailed examination with a 
view to discovering additional common features for the respective 
classes. 

Class I (Concrete) 


1. The words of this class do not call for analysis, since they are 
names of composite entities identifiable as such. 

2. Identification of the objects denoted by the word-signs is easy 
and clear, as they may be pointed at or illustrated. 

3. Provided the objects are universally encountered, translation of 
the name words is completely reliable. 

4. Synonyms are rare. There are instead general and specific terms, 
equally picturable, e.g., shoe, boot, slipper, sandal, clog, galoshess, 
moccasin, brogues, pumps. 
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5. It is an advantage (but by no means essential) to know as many 
words of this class as possible, i.e., they are equally suitable for both 
productive and receptive purposes. This means that it is better to 
know and use the specific term than to have to qualify a general term, 
e.g., cap not brimless hat or head covering. 


6. They are least dependent on other words, and may therefore be 
dealt with in isolation. 


7. But their range of applicability is normally restricted to particular 
subjects of discourse. 


Class II (Abstract) 


1. The words of this class belong to various mental planes according 
as they represent simple or complex notions, or as they are more or 
less removed from the concrete, cf, a friend, friendly, friendship; 
a beautiful (woman), beauty; harmony; adjustment. 


2. Simple notions may be indicated by demonstration or illustration, 
but complex notions have to be analysed with the aid of other words. 


3. Translation is never absolutely reliable, because (a) notions are 
seldom clearly identified, and (6) the meaning of the words of this 
class is usually coloured by their association with other words, e.g., 
the study of nature, against nature, the nature of a thing, a good nature. 

4. Synonyms abound, e.g., let, permit, allow; answer, reply, respond; 
centre, middle; stay, remain; anger, rage; villager, peasant; writer, 
author; bestow, confer; far, distant; go, walk, march, pace, plod, wend, 
trudge, tramp, stalk, stride, stroll, saunter . . 

5. It is for this reason that there is a great disparity between pro- 
ductive and receptive needs. Indeed the whole problem of vocabulary 
selection might well be confined to this class. 


6. The question of minimum or maximum counts applies almost 
exclusively to this class, e.g., sad, sadly, sadness, sadden. But note that 
the various forms though easy to recall, if one is known, are not on the 
same mental plane. 


7. The range of applicability of adjectives and verbs is greater 
than that of nouns, because they are not used as subjects of discourse 
in themselves but in association with other subjects, e.g., a red 
(anything), to see (anything), whereas “ book”, for example, can 
only be used when the subject of discourse is a book. Hence the 
“* language ” value of individual words of this class is higher than that 
of Class I words. Having a greater range of mental levels, this class 
may be considered also to be culturally of higher value. 
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Class I. 
1. Referents identifiable 
as composite units. 
2. Mainly on same mental 
level. 


3. Translation reliable. 


Synonyms rare. 

Dependent on subject 
of discourse 

6. Advantage of large 


ie 


vocabulary even for 


productive purposes. 
. Can be dealt with in 
isolation. 


The essential distinctions between the respective classes may be 
brought out more clearly when they are tabulated as follows : 


Class II. 


Referents identifiable 
by analysis. 


Various mental planes. 


Translation unreliable. 


Synonyms numerous. 

Same, but with greater 
range of applicability. 

Great disparity between 

receptive and produc- 
tive needs. 

Best studied and recal- 
led in association. 


Class III. 


No referents 


Various (according to 
grammatical  significa- 
tion 

Translation generally 
impossible. 


Mainly indispensable. 

Unrestricted applica- 
bility. 

No distinction. 


Completely 
on context. 


dependent 





Whatever value it may have as a contribution to the general science 
of Semantics, this tripartite classification demands the consideration 
of all concerned with the assessment and selection of vocabulary for 
the purpose of facilitating the learning process. It ought now to be 
evident that it would be futile to seek a single common criterion of 
selection for the words of ali three classes. Instead, the value of individual 
words must be gauged within the range of each class, by means of 
criteria applying specifically and perhaps exclusively to that category. 
What these criteria might be, both for selection and for order of 
presentation, will be the subject of the concluding article. 

For the important distinction between the two terms the reader is referred to 
Gardiner’s Speech and Language, Oxford University Press. 
> There is another class of ‘ non-referential ’ words, which need not engage our 


attention here. This comprises those words, e.g. azufully, magnificent, superb, 
sublime, that serve essentially to stir the emotions. 
These too, when they indicate personality (sum of characteristics), must then be 


considered as having abstract referents. 
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Pronunciation Difficulties : 


Corrective Treatment 
By E. L. Tibbitts, B.A. 
V. The English t (1) and the aspiration of p, t and k 


The English t-sounds (for there are many varieties in the English t- 
family, or phoneme, dependent upon the surrounding sounds of the 
word or phrase) are a source of difficulty for very many foreign learners. 

It is advisable in the first place to learn the correct tongue-position 
for the principal member of the phoneme. In this case a diagram of 
the tongue-position is valuable and can be consulted in books on 
English phonetic theory (See English Language Teaching, Vol. 1, No. 3, 
January, 1947). The learner can, however, proceed without this aid. 
He can discover the shape of the roof of the mouth by sliding the tip 
of the tongue backwards from the upper teeth. Just behind the teeth 
a flat “ platform ” (the teeth-ridge) can be felt before the hard palate 
starts to rise in what seems to be a half-dome shape. Many varieties 
of t-sounds can be pronounced with the tip of the tongue on the upper 
teeth, on the teeth-ridge or even on the hard palate, and it is valuable 
for the learner to exercise his speech organs and ear by pronouncing 
such varieties of t- sound and by paying close attention.to their acoustic 
quality. 

The principal member of the English t-phoneme is pronounced 
with the tip of the tongue at a place which is felt to be half way from 
the front teeth to the beginning of the rise of the hard palate ; that is, 
on the middle of the teeth-ridge. Try the following sentence while 
using this tongue position for each t-sound. 

‘tom ‘tuk 'ted to ‘taun ‘ten ‘taimz. 

When this tongue-position has been practised, there are one or two 
other considerations to be taken into account. Firstly, when the three 
voiceless plosive consonants p, t and k occur in an initial stressed 
position in a syllable, they are aspirated. That is, they are immediately 
followed by a h-sound, though this is not so strong as the initial stressed 
h. In fact, Scandinavians and some Germans must be careful not to 
aspirate too strongly. However, the normal English pronunciation 
could be represented in the following way : 

‘pho:l| ‘phuft ‘pha:st ‘phi:pl on oo '‘pheivmont, oen_ 'pho:zd 
to ‘phik 9 '‘pha:) to 6a 'pha:k. 03 'pha:k spied ‘oupon. = ‘pho: 
‘pha:st 03 'phainz on ‘'phuld ‘ap at oo 'phond. hi: 'pha:t/t on 9 
‘phoust, 'phuld iz ‘pen fram iz 'phokit, on pri'pheod to kem'phouz 
2 ‘phouim. 
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‘thom tuk 'thed to 'thaun 'then 'thaimz. 
'khi:0 'kho:k on ‘kheit 'khaut) ‘kheim o'kros ‘khantri to ‘khent 
bikoz 'khi:Os ‘khazn, ‘kho:ra, kept 2 ‘khotid3 on 62 ‘khoust. dei 
wo ‘kho:t on ‘kho:noz bai ‘kheolis 'kha:toz on bai 'kraudid ‘khout/iz 
on ‘khi:6 Kept ‘kho:sin. it woz ‘kha:m bot ‘khu:i ot d2 koust. 
‘khamin to 'kho:roz ‘khotids, 'khi:0 kat of 59 ‘kharont in 09 ‘kha:. 
‘kho:ro ‘kho:ld from 659 'khitfin, “‘ 'welkom! kam ‘in ! ” 

This rule also applies when initial stressed p, t and k are followed 





immediately by another consonant such as 1, r, w or j. In these cases, | 


the aspiration makes the following consonant almost entirely voiceless 
and this can be marked in a narrow transcription by the sign _ placed 
under the symbol for the voiceless sound: e.g., 1 r w j in klioa, prea, 
‘twenti, ‘tiu:no. It is unnecessary to mark the aspiration of con- 
sonants in a broad transcription since it is a regular occurrence 
according to phonetic context. 

Try now this passage, while bearing in mind the tongue position 
and aspiration of the appropriate t-sounds. 

at ‘twenti ‘ausz, ‘ted ‘teit tould ‘tom ‘tod ta ‘test 9 ‘twenti ‘tan 
tag. ‘tom stopt 'wo:k on 'tould ‘ted ta ‘test 00 ‘tag 'him'self. ‘tom 
had 'ta: from ‘top to ‘tou. hi ‘went to 'taun ta teik 3 'ba:0. hi: 'ta:nd 


on 02 ‘taps on 'testid 62 'wo:ta wid da ‘tips ov iz 'touz. fram ‘twenti | 


til ‘twenti-'tu: 'auoz, ‘tom ‘toild at iz 'toilit. den i: tuk ‘ti: wid ‘tili — 
‘ti: wid 'toust on ‘ta: ts. 

The combination tr often needs special attention. In tongue position, 
the t in this combination somewhat resembles t{ and it is often useful 
to think of the word tram, for example, as t/ram. The lips should be 
rounded (about as for 0:) as this combination of sounds is pronounced. 
For the tongue movement for tr, it is a good exercise to start by becom- 
ing aware of the different tongue positions for the dental t (the tip 
of the tongue on the upper teeth); the principal English t, and 
thirdly, t{/. Then, for tr, the combination should be begun with 
tip of the tongue bent slightly backwards until it is felt to be just a 
little behind the junction of the teeth-ridge and the hard palate. Then 
try the following four sounds: dental t, English t, t/, and, finally, 
tr (with lip rounding as for 0:). The r element is, of course, almost 
completely voiceless after 't and could be marked r, but it has more 
voice when s precedes t. It then sounds less fricative—less “‘breathy.” 

‘tristrom on ‘treva 'strould salon 9 'stri:t ta da ‘strand ta ‘trai to 


get ‘transpo:t to 'stretam. 92 ‘trip in 9 ‘tram, 'trolibas o: ‘trein ? | 
Gei 'traid 9 'stretam ‘tram bot 03 woz 'trabl wid 03 i:lek'trisiti. Sei | 


traid far 9 'trein. 69 wa tri'mendads ‘kju:z dv ‘travlez. 52 'trolibas 
‘draivoz ad 'strak. ‘tristrom dn ‘treva wo ‘strandid. 
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It is important to remember that the -ed ending of the past of 
regular verbs is pronounced t directly after the sounds p, k, f, 8, s, f, 
and tf. Examples are helpt (helped), pakt (packed), la:ft (laughed), 
An'd:6t (unearthed), kist (kissed), puft (pushed), tat/t (touched). 
The ending is pronounced d after b, g, m, n, n, 1, v, 5, z, 3, d3, or a 
vowel sound. E.g. :—rabd (rubbed), begd (begged), neimd (named), 
to:nd (turned), band (banged), ko:ld (called), ri'si:vd (received), 
bri:od (breathed), i:zd (eased), ‘sabota:zd (sabotaged), brid3d 


| (bridged), and po:d (poured). 


nti | 


dei 
YAS 








The endings -sten and -stle are pronounced -sn and -sl, e.g. ‘lisn 
(listen), ‘fa:sn (fasten), 'ka:sl (castle), ‘wisl (whistle). Notice also 
the words eighth eitO and Thames temz. 

Notice the pronunciation of -ed after t or d in the past tense or 
past participle, e.g. 'weitid (weighted or waited), 'wontid (wanted), 
‘ni:did (needed), 'ga:did (guarded), and in the forms of the nouns, 
adjectives or adverbs 'blesid (blessed), bi'lavid (beloved), 'ragid (ragged), 
‘retlid (wretched), ‘wikid (wicked), 'ma:kidli (markedly), 9'Jueridli 
(assuredly), pri'peoridnis (preparedness), 'neikidnis (nakedness). 

Transcriptions in ordinary spelling of the sentences, exercises and 
passages given in phonetic transcription follow. 

Tom took Ted to town ten times. 

Paul pushed past people on the pavement, then paused to pick the 
path to the park. The park appeared open. Paul passed the pines and 
pulled up at the pond. He perched on a post, pulled his pen from his 
pocket, and prepared to compose a poem. 

Keith Kirk and Kate Couch came across country to Kent because 
Keith’s cousin, Cora, kept a cottage on the coast. They were caught 
on corners by careless carters and by crowded coaches and Keith kept 
cursing. It was calm but cool at the coast. Coming to Cora’s cottage, 
Keith cut off the current in the car. Cora called from the kitchen : 
“Welcome ! Come in!” 

At twenty hours, Ted Tate told Tom Todd to test a twenty-ton 
tug. Tom stopped work and told Ted to test the tug himself. Tom 
had tar from top to toe. He went to town to take a bath. He turned 
on the taps and tested the water with the tips of his toes. From twenty 
till twenty-two hours, Tom toiled at his toilet. Then he took tea with 
Tilly—tea with toast and tarts. 

Tristram and Trevor strolled along a street to the Strand to try to 
get transport to Streatham. A trip in a tram, trolley-bus or train ? 
They tried a Streatham tram but there was trouble with the electricity. 
They tried for a train. There were tremendous queues of travellers. 
The trolley-bus drivers had struck. Tristram and Trevor were stranded. 
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The Question Box 


Question: Will you please show how the different uses of the three 
expressions common knowledge, general knowledge and common sense 
may be explained to a class. 

Answer: The meanings may best be taught through examples. The 
following notes may be helpful. 

1. Common knowledge is knowledge which is possessed by every 
member of a group of people, and the expression is often followed by 
the preposition among, the particular group of people then being 
indicated, thus: Jt is common knowledge (among bankers) that . . .; 
or: It is common knowledge (in business circles) that . . . The words in 
parentheses are sometimes expressed and sometimes understood without 
being expressed. There is nearly always a contrast implied between 
the minority of well-informed people who have the special knowledge 
and the mass of people who have not got the knowledge. The following 
sentence would hardly ever be heard. It 1s common knowledge that the 
earth goes round the sun. This sentence would not be heard because the 
group of people who possess the knowledge—everyone who has been 
to school—is too large. But it would be correct to say: It was common 
knowledge among astronomers 300 years ago that the earth goes round the 
sun. In this case there is a contrast between a minority with the know- 
ledge and a majority without it. 

2. General knowledge sometimes, but not often, means the same as 
common knowledge. It may mean “knowledge possessed by every 
member of a certain group of people”. Usually, however, the expression 
means “‘knowledge of a great number of different subjects”. General 
knowledge is often thought of as an accomplishment to be obtained by 
study, like mathematics or Greek. Thus one may say of a child, 
“His general knowledge is good” or even “He is good at general 
knowledge”’, in the same way as one would say “‘His French is good” or 
“He is good at history”. General knowledge is the sort of knowledge 
possessed by one who reads good newspapers intelligently and is, 
therefore, the opposite of specialized knowledge. 

What do you understand to be the meanings of the following Roman 
numerals? Psalm LXXXIV; Chapter XLIX; Section CXIX. 


What great day do Americans celebrate annually on Fuly 4th ? 
If a letter arrives for a person who is away on holiday and 1s reposted 
immediately to his holiday address, what 1s the postal charge ? 


These examples are from a textbook used by English school-children. 
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3. Common sense means practical ability, what has been learnt by 
experience by the majority of people. The two words may be joined 
by a hyphen and used to modify other nouns, the compound fneaning 
about the same as “‘sensible.” It is a common-sense precaution to take 
your umbrella out with you if rain seems likely, or to stay in bed if 
you have a bad cold. Men of common sense do not try to make them- 
selves rich by gambling. 


Question: Please explain the difference between stil] and yet and 
between yet and already, as in: 


Is your mother here yet? 

Is your mother szi/l here? 

Have you had your breakfast yer? 
Have you already had your breakfast? 

Answer: The best way to show the difference between yet and still 
in these two questions is to give equivalents for the sentences. The first 
means: “Has your mother arrived ?” The second means: “‘Hasn’t your 
mother left ?”” In the first case, therefore, the mother is expected to 
arrive but is not yet present, and in the second she is, surprisingly, 
present when the speaker thinks she may already have left. 


The difference between yet and already in the second pair of sen- 
tences is that in the first sentence, the speaker is simply asking for 
information (not knowing the answer), and in the second is expressing 
surprise. (You’ve already had your breakfast, have’ you ? How sur- 
prising !’’) 

Question: What is the usage for the ending -en in such adjectives as 
leaden, wheaten, and golden? 


Answer: The question is treated comprehensively in Jespersen’s 
“Modern English Grammar”’, Part Six, pp. 346-351. The suffix -en was 
used in Old English to indicate the material of which something was 
formed. The “‘New English Dictionary” notes that “it is only in a few 
cases (e.g. wooden, woollen, earthen, wheaten) that these words are still 
familiarly used in their literal sense”. In other words with the suffix 
-en, the ‘modern use is figurative. Cf. ‘“‘a gold watch (ring)”’, but 
“a golden afternoon”, ‘‘golden hair”; “lead colour”, “a lead works’’, 
“lead soldiers”, but “‘moving with Jeaden wings”, ‘“‘a leaden sky’’; 
“silk stockings”, but “‘si/ken dalliance”; “brass buttons”, but “‘brazen 
impudence”’; “‘a silver watch”, but (poetic only) “Speech is silvern but 
silence is golden’’. 


Question: What is the difference between as and like? Cf. My little 
boy sometimes talks ike a grown-up man. He got up from his chair 
when she entered, as befits a man of society. 
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Answer: Like is now treated as a preposition meaning “‘in the manner 
of” and this is illustrated in the first example above. It is also used 
meaning “‘of the same appearance, etc. as”, e.g., “Yours are like mine”, 
“That’s just like him.” As, of course, is a conjunction, and the use of 


lke for as (conj.) is vulgar and wrong. “Do it as I do it,” not “Do it 
like I do it.” 


Question: Which has the preference in writing: today or to-day, 
tomorrow or to-morrow ? 

Answer: The “Authors’ and Printers’ Dictionary” (F. Howard 
Collins, Oxford University Press) recommends to-day and to-morrow. 
In most newspapers and periodicals, and in most books, the forms with- 
out the hyphen are now used. There seems to be no good reason for 
using the hyphen and the forms today and tomorrow are to be preferred. 


Question: Which auxiliary should be used with the verbs go and 
begin? In several books I have found : “You have gone (begun)’’, in 
others “You are gone (begun)”. My mother-tongue, Dutch, always 
requires the auxiliary be. 

Answer: The Perfect Tenses are now regularly formed by means of 
have and the past participle. Formerly the auxiliary be was used with 
verbs of movement, but this is not true of modern English. The examples 
below are all from the past. 


A foolish thing is just come into my head. (Swift. Now has.) 

He was now got to a little copse. (Scott. Now had,) 

Mr. Harley was gone out. (Swift. Now had.) 

The ladies are not here, they are walked down the garden. (Defoe, 

now have.) 

Silence is become his mother-tongue. (Goldsmith. Now has.) 

These quotations are given by Jespersen in “Essentials of English 
Grammar” (Allen and Unwin, London), page 240. He continues : 

“Nowadays a distinction is made, so that the combination with has 
is a real perfect, but that with zs is a pure present. He 1s come means he 
has come and is now here.’ While he has gone calls up the idea of move- 
ment, he 1s gone emphasizes the idea of a state (condition) and is the 
equivalent of ‘he is absent, he is not here (there).’ ” 

Jespersen then gives these examples : 

The moon is risen—‘“‘the moon has risen and is now in the sky.” 

I am determined—‘“I have determined and am firm in that resolu- 
tion.” 

The army had advanced far into France. (a real pluperfect.) 

The season is far advanced (advanced is an adjective rather than a 
participle). 
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Question: Which is correct: “I should like to know...” or 
“I would like to know . . .” ? 

Answer: Our correspondent writes that these two forms occur in 
about equal numbers in notes enclosed with gifts of clothing sent to 
Greece from the U.S.A. and Canada. That appears to be the answer 
to the question, at any rate so far as American English is concerned. 
In America the distinction between shall and will and should and would 
is much weaker than formerly and the tendency is to use the w// and 
would forms more with all persons. In Great Britain the form “ I should 
like to ” is probably more used by educated people and is considered 
more correct. 

Question: Will you please explain the use of the Past Tense in 
“« Friend, it is time you paid me ”’ and “‘ It is time I started.” Why is 
the infinitive (time to pay, time to start) not used ? 

Answer: This use of the Past Tense with reference to Future Time 
certainly appears illogical. Originally it was a Subjunctive, to deny the 
reality or possibility of a supposition. (Cf. I wish I had a million 
pounds !) Thus in the examples given, payment has not been made 
and the speaker has not started. 

Tis high time I were hence. (Shakespeare.) 

This is a Subjunctive. In modern English we should say : 
It’s (high) time I was off. 
The difference between : 

** It’s time you paid me ” and 

“It’s time for you to pay me ” 
is not one of grammar but one of meaning. The first suggests : “ You 
ought to have paid me already and you haven’t ”. The second does not 
convey this reproach : it merely states that the time for payment has 
now arrived. 

Question: Is there any difference between the use of mo and not in 
“* We have no flowers in our garden ” and “ We have not flowers in 
our garden ”’, “‘ I have no money to give you ” and “ I have not money 
to give you” ? 

Answer: The not forms above are not typical of ordinary English. 
One would say : ‘‘ We have not any flowers in our garden ” and “ I have 
not any money to give you”. The difference between “ We have no 
flowers . . .” and “‘ We haven’t any flowers . . .” is small. It might 
be a difference of emphasis. By using and stressing no, the absence 
of flowers might be emphasized: by using mot any and stressing 
flowers, flowers might be contrasted with, for example, fruit or 
vegetables. 
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Question: Could you advise me on a complete English grammar 
suitable for foreigners ? 

Answer: That by Jespersen (noted above) is probably the most 
useful. 

Question: Can rules be given for the syllabic division of words when 
this is necessary at the end of a line ? 

Answer: Here is an extract from “Rules for Compositors and 
Readers at the University Press, Oxford’’. 

“As a rule, divide a word after a vowel, turning over the consonant. 
In present participles take over -ing, as : carry-ing, divid-ing, crown- 
ing ; but trick-ling, chuck-ling, and similar words. 

Generally, whenever two consonants come together put the hyphen 
between the consonants: splen-dour, forget-ting, tetraphyl-lidea, 
haemor-rhage”’. 

Question: Which is preferable : an opportunity (chance) to see you 
or an opportunity (chance) of seeing you ? 

Answer: Both are correct and there is no preference either way. 





Correspondence 
To the Editor of English Language Teaching 


The protest made by Mr. Gatenby in your May issue against your 
adoption of the simplified system of phonetic transcription of English 
calls for a reply, since it reveals a fallacious attitude towards the use of 
phonetics. 

The claim that the new system will lead to confusion seems to be 
based on the false assumption that phonetic symbols possess some 
inherent virtue which will spontaneously correct a student’s pronuncia- 
tion, whereas they merely constitue a means of systematizing the 
student’s knowledge of the sounds of the language he is learning and, in 
the case of languages with a misleading spelling, of giving him a reliable 
guide to sound distribution ; it is for the student, with the help of the 
teacher, to learn to attach the correct acoustic value to each symbol. 

The perfectly logical principle on which the simplified system is 
based is very clearly set out in the Introduction to Mr. N. C. Scott’s 
English Conversations in Simplified Phonetic Transcription. This 
system is, in fact, more consistent than the old broad system, for in the 
latter the symbols [i], [e], [a], [9] and [u] each represent two different 
sounds (the different values being, of course, indicated either by a 
length-mark or by a following symbol), while in other cases extra 
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symbols are used which could be dispensed with if the above symbol- 
saving system were carried through consistently. 

Agreeing, as I do most heartily, with Mr. Gatenby’s lament that 
phoneticians tend to use systems of their own, instead of agreeing on a 
single system founded on a sound logical basis, I feel that the old broad 
system, being inconsistent, should be relegated to the limbo of instru- 
ments which have served their purpose and been superseded by some- 
thing more efficient. 

I advocate the use of two notations only : (1) a narrow system (per- 
haps even narrower than that used in Prof. Ida Ward’s Phonetics of 
English) based on the principle that every sound must have its own 
symbol, while modifiers and symbol-combinations have an independent 
function, with no effect on vowel quality ; and (2) the broadest possible 
system, based on the principle that advantage should be taken of 
modifiers and symbol-combinations in order to reduce the number of 
symbols to a minimum. The first system should be reserved for research 
work and the comparative study of English dialects, while the second, 
with its tremendous gain in legibility, would be in general use for the 
teaching of a specific English dialect to foreign students. 

If all phoneticians would agree to use the simplified system as the 
standard method of teaching English pronunciation to foreign students 
there would be ax enormous increase in the popularity, of phonetics, for 
the two main obstacles to their spreading are the multiplicity of systems 
in use and the multiplicity of symbols used in most of these systems. 
Further, with a simplified system in general use, more printers would 
probably be prepared to stock the few extra symbols required, which 
would facilitate the production of text-books. 

I have had opportunities of observing the reactions of students in two 
institutes in the same city in one of which the narrow system of trans- 
cription was used, while in the other the new simplified system was 
employed : in the former the students complained bitterly of having to 
take “phonetics ”’, while in the latter they accepted them as a useful tool 
which helped them in their studies 

After nearly three years’ experience of using the new simplified system 
in Spanish-speaking countries I am firmly convinced that from the 
practical teaching point of view it is a great improvement on any 
previous systems, and I must congratulate you on your decision to 
foster it by using it in English Language Teaching. 

ROGER KINGDON 
Instituto Cultural Anglo-Uruguayo, 
Montevideo 
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Book Reviews 


Turkish-English Dictionary, by H. C. Hony and Fahir Iz. Clarendon Press. 
25s. 


The purpose of this new volume is to provide a good modern dictionary 
primarily for English-speaking students of Turkish. But although designed 
for students of Turkish in the British Commonwealth and the U.S.A., there will 
doubtless be many Turkish students of English who will find it useful. 

There have been drastic reforms in the Turkish language during the last 
quarter of a century. The compilers of this dictionary have borne this in mind 
and have aimed at making it of value to those who are studying modern Turkish. 
Some words to be found only in the old literary language have been omitted : 
new words have been included when they seem likely to survive. Special attention 
has been paid to idioms. 

The dictionary is well printed and produced. 


A Planned Auxiliary Language. H. Jacob. Dennis Dobson Ltd. 10s. 6d. 
160 pages. Bibliography. Index. 

This book is described by the publishers as “a detailed comparative study of 
interlinguistics with full grammatical details of five systems of demonstrated 
usefulness, Esperanto, Ido, Occidental, Novial, and Latino sine flexione. The 
theory of ‘ language making’ with a survey of its progress up to the present 
and reports on the work for specialized nomenclatures.”’ 

The book is in three parts. Part I reviews the chief planned languages, Part 
II deals with the structural problems of planned languages (root selection, 
neologisms, phonetic or historic spelling, etc.), and Part III deals with present-day 
movements and reviews the work of the Soviet-Russian Academy of Sciences, 
the Federation of National Standardization Associations and the International 
Auxiliary Language Association (founded in 1924). 

There is a preface by Dr. H. E. Palmer on “ The Approaches to Artificial 
Language.” 


E. Leonard Tibbitts, B.A., A Phonetic Reader for Foreign Learners of English. 
72 pages. Heffer, Cambridge. 3s. 

Mr. Tibbitts is Linguistics Officer, Italy, for the British Council. His articles 
in English Language Teaching will be familiar to readers. 

This new “Phonetic Reader’’, if taken with Mr. Scott’s English Conversations 
in Simplified Transcription and Mr. MacCarthy’s English Pronunciation and 
English Pronouncing Vocabulary* will provide a comprehensive course of study 
and reading. 

This new volume illustrates the narrative style of speech. The author has 
composed his own texts. They represent an easy and natural style and are free 
from literary and archaic words and expressions. 

The transcription used is the broad one used by Mr. Scott, as set out in issue 
No. 2 of this periodical (November, 1946). 


Country Life, A Prose and Verse Anthology of Country Life in Great Britain. 

Selected and Edited by A. F. Scott. 239 pages. (Macmillan, 3s. 6d.) 

This is a delightful anthology and will bring the English countryside back 
very vividly to any British teacher overseas who may read it. 

There is a wide range of authors extending to modern times. Extracts vary 
from One to ten pages, and there are some verse selections. 

This is a book which may be used with advanced classes who are interested 
in the British rural scene and farm activities. 


* See p. 26 of English Language Teaching, Vol. I, No. 1. 
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